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SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE METHODS IN 
PHILOSOPHY 


ESCARTES’ method of doubt, however one may judge it to- 
day, is rightly regarded as one of the great turning points in 
the history of philosophy. It swept away much of the credulity 
and subservience of the past and inaugurated the Enlightenment. 
Hardly any doctrine has had so much influence. The shortcomings 
of Descartes’ procedure have long been recognized, yet the view 
that knowledge must be based upon absolute certainties which can 
only be found in the subjective sphere is still ascendant. The 
prevalence of this methodological view has led historians to speak 
of the subjective starting point as one of the most distinctive fea- 
tures of modern philosophy, but contrasting views are also promi- 
nent today. 

Roughly there are three positions: (1) The starting point is 
subjective. Physical things can be inferred only from the pure 
and indubitable facts of sense, without admixture of physical as- 
sumptions, or accepted on animal faith or for practical convenience. 
Or, finally, physical things are vindicated, but only as classes of 
sense-data or as intended correlates of conscious acts. (2) The 
starting point is objective, even where human experience is the 
theme. Experiential facts are translated into behavioral facts. 
(3) The starting point is objective where experience is not the 
theme but both objective and subjective: where it is. Stress is 
laid on the evident interdependence of the methods and on the 
value of using them in conjunction, but this does not mean that 
every social science, for example, must be subjective-objective in 
the same sense. The theme of the psychology of mental processes 
is subjective, whereas the theme of sociology is objective, but the 
specific evidence of the one is facilitated and strengthened by neu- 
rological and behavioral findings, that of the other by clinical psy- 
chology. Both employ psycho-physical techniques from the start 
without apologies. This third position calls upon philosophy to 

1 Data are ‘‘objective’’ if observable by more than one person and ‘‘sub- 
jective’? when observable by only one. The theme of a science is subjective if 


its data are subjective, but the method of such a science is subjective-objective 
if it employs psycho-physical means or instruments. 
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accept the psycho-physical data of the sciences and to analyze them 
in a peculiarly philosophical way. It is the purpose of this essay 
to raise a number of questions about the first two positions and to 
make a few points in favor of the third. 


I. Seur-EvIpENCE 


The first question relates to an assumption, which is not often 
explicitly stated, that unless some judgments are completely cer- 
tain in themselves no judgments can have any degree of certainty, 
that unless some facts are self-evident no facts can be known at all. 
This assumption does not appear to be necessary. Descartes in- 
sisted upon self-evident axioms, both in mathematics and philos- 
ophy, and saw only skepticism as the alternative, but modern mathe- 
maticians usually prefer to speak of postulates and assumptions.” 
Philosophers have not generally followed their lead. Although it 
is usually admitted that self-evidence has proved deceptive in the 
past, and that self-evident propositions about the world would have 
to be synthetic a priori, the quest for self-evidence continues. It is 
frequently implied that although mathematics and the other sci- 
ences may function without final certainties, philosophy can not. 
Thus a great deal of effort is spent in the quest for a few indubitable 
truths which might otherwise have been used to integrate the di- 
verse parts of knowledge into a more coherent whole. But if this 
is an important trend, there are also countertendencies. The 
Hegelian tradition, for example, not only rejects isolated certain- 
ties, but sees in their untenability a driving force of the dialectic. 
Until special arguments are offered, it seems unnecessary to assume 
that unless certain facts are self-evident, no facts can be known. 
If intuitive certainty as a test of truth is abandoned, the other tests 
will remain, namely: prediction, coherence, adequacy of explana- 
tion, and parsimony. The view that any part of knowledge may 
be susceptible of correction and improvement does not involve a 
vicious regress, and, although there are difficulties, they do not seem 
to be insoluble. 


II. Setr-EvipENCE In SENSORY EXPERIENCE 


Those who hold that there are indubitable facts often locate 
them in sensory experience. ‘‘The first thing to realize,’’ Russell 


2 Self-evident propositions are usually described as propositions whose con- 
tradictories are self-contradictory. But C. I. Lewis has shown that the law of 
contradiction is self-evident in this sense only because we insist on using the 
law of contradiction to prove that its contradictory is self-contradictory (Mind 
and the World Order, pp. 208-209). 

8 Thus Locke said: ‘‘For though a man in a fever should from sugar have 
a bitter taste, which at another time would produce a sweet one, yet the idea 
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declares, ‘‘is that there are no such things as ‘illusions of sense.’ ’’ ¢ 
It is obvious, he remarks, that the senses give us knowledge which 
is accepted on its own account, ‘‘ without the support of outside evi- 
dence, . . . the immediate facts perceived by sight or touch or 
hearing do not need to be proved by argument, but are completely 
self-evident.’’ 5 

A fact of sense is self-evident, Russell seems to say, in the sense 
that it can be known without reference to any other fact, yet in the 
next sentence he alludes to outside (experimental) facts which have 


shown that what was regarded as completely self-evident was not 
so at all. 


Psychologists, however, have made us aware that what is actually given in 
sense is much less than most people would naturally suppose, and that much 
of what at first sight seems to be given is really inferred.¢ 


Russell quite rightly implies that psychologists have very often 
upset supposed self-evidence. But is it not possible that in the 
future they will continue to gnaw away at self-evidence until noth- 
ing is left? If it is even possible that they will, no facts of sense 
experience are ever completely self-evident. Experimental adjudi- 
cation and self-evidence do not appear to be compatible. If psy- 
chological experiments decide whether a fact is given or inferred, 
then no fact is self-evident (i.e., evident without reference to any 

other fact), since ‘‘outside evidence’’ is employed in these experi- 
‘ments. Confronted by a fact of sense, the most that one could say 
would be that it appears to be self-evident, but that controlled ob- 
servation may show that inferences, memories, habits, or assump- 
tions relating to the physical world have played a part. 

Russell admits the enormous difficulty of distinguishing what 
is given from what is inferred, but considers it unnecessary to dwell 
upon the point : ‘‘So long as existence [of sense-data, such as patches 
of color] is realized, the exact outcome does not make any very 
great difference in our main problem.’’* This appears doubtful. 
Can Mr. Russell construct a world out of sense-data more certain 
than the ordinary physical world, which is only inferred, if no 
rules are given for distinguishing between sense-data and matters 
of inference? It might turn out that some of the sense-data needed 
for the construction of such a sense-data world are only apparently 


of bitter in that man’s mind would be as clear and distinct from the idea of 

sweet as if he had tasted only gall,’’ Of Human Understanding, London (1894), 

p. 272. 
4 Bertrand Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 90. 

5 Ibid., p. 72. 

6 Ibid., pp. 72-73. 

7 Ibid., p. 73. 


. 
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pure, and that matters of inference and assumptions about the com- 
mon-sense physical world are involved. Since we are not told how 
to identify pure sense-data, and are warned that what seems pure 
is often mixed with doubtful inferences, we can perhaps say only 
that if there were sufficient numbers of different classes of pure 
sense-data, such a construction might be advisable. 

C. D. Broad evidently agrees with Russell that psychological ex- 
periments have shown that what appears to be given, and completely 
self-evident, is often determined, at least to some extent, by infer- 
ences and memories.’ He states that: ‘‘We must hold as regards 
positive sensible qualities which characterize a sensum as a whole 
and do not involve relations to other sensa, that a sensum is at least 
all that it appears to be. Now, so far as I know, there is no evi- 
dence to the contrary.’’® He adds that we never find a positive 
non-relational quality in a sensum, which is not really there, but he 
admits certain mistakes can occur with regard to negative or rela- 
tional qualities. In another connection he remarks: ‘‘It does seem 
to me undeniable that, in certain cases, and to a certain extent, our 
past experience and our present expectations affect the actual prop- 
erties of the sensa we sense, and do not merely affect the judgments 
about physical objects which we base on sensa.’’ !° 

Although Broad probably relies too much on uncontrolled ob- 
servation, he does not claim that sensa or their qualities are ‘‘com- 
pletely self-evident,’’ but only that he knows no evidence against 
the view that positive non-relational qualities of sensa are all that 
they appear to be. He adds, however, that the occurrence of mis- 
takes with regard to these qualities would be fatal to the ‘‘sensum 
theory.’’ Since Russell and Broad both grant that what the psy- 
chologists say has a bearing on this question, it may be profitable 


to refer briefly to one psychological phenomenon which appears to 
be pertinent. 


III. Seur-Eviwence 1n RELATION TO ‘‘ PHENOMENAL CONSTANCY’’ 


The immense literature on illusions deals primarily with the dis- 
parity between the sense-datum and the corresponding physical 
object, and with the causal factors involved. This is the important 
epistemological issue. The less important question as to whether 
sensa, with respect to certain qualities, are all that they appear to 


8 Broad sounds the general warning that in ‘‘Critical Philosophy’’ we 
shall go hopelessly wrong if we do not make use of the facts of psychology. 
Scientific Thought, London (1927), p. 25. 

9 Ibid., p. 245. 

10 Ibid., p. 260. 
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be, and whether this can be known without ‘‘outside evidence,’’ is 
not the theme of this literature, and appears to interest philoso- 
phers more than it does psychologists. Yet experiments dealing di- 
rectly with illusions may, indirectly, throw much light on the sup- 
posed indubitability of sense-data and may be a better guide than 
the most intent observation, when uncontrolled. 

Consider, for example, the work on ‘‘phenomenal constancy.’’ 
Broad refers to what is really an instance of phenomenal constancy 
when he states that ‘‘it often takes a good deal of persuasion to 
make a man believe that, when he looks at a penny from the side, it 
looks elliptical.’’* But instead of recognizing in this an example 
of a general tendency, demonstrable even in the case of trained 
observers, to interpret visual data in the light of what is known 
about physical objects, he explains it as an isolated case, as if the 
man in question had been victimized by an absurd argument, and 
had made an obvious mistake. Mistakes of this kind are exceed- 
ingly common, and their range sets a limit to self-evidence. Broad 
admits that we may make mistakes about minute differentiations 
of sensa, in the sense that we may fail to observe them, but denies 
gross errors. Let us therefore consider possible errors with regard 
to black and white. It is well known that a piece of coal when 
placed in a strong illumination still looks black, while a piece of 
chalk in a shadow looks white, although the coal reflects much more 
light than the chalk. 

When one looks through a hollow tube, or reduction screen, at 
a small surface of these objects, so that their texture, context, and 
the source of illumination are excluded from view, the opposite 
judgment is reached. Now the chalk is dark while the coal is light. 
Another change also occurs. What is seen is no longer hard, sur- 
face color, but soft, free, expanse color. 

This phenomenon is perhaps not entirely unequivocal, but it 
does suggest that when we honestly say we see something light, the 
sensum before us may be dark, and when we honestly say we see 
something dark, the sensum before us may be light. But if this is 
possible, then the self-evidence theory is wrong, even if other possi- 
bilities can be stated. In any case, the question is not likely to be 
decided without recourse to research techniques which nonchalantly 
presuppose physical existence. 

‘‘Phenomenal constancy’’ refers to the relative constancy of 
judgments in the face of wide variations of stimulus values. When 
confronted in the laboratory by a shaded white disk the observer’s 
judgment of the degree of whiteness is found to fall between what 


11 Op. cit., p. 246. 
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are called the ‘‘object color’’ and the ‘‘stimulus color,’’?* and to 
represent a compromise between them. A subject is said to have a 
high constancy if the colors he reports approximate to the object 
colors, and low constancy if they approximate to the stimulus colors. 

Experiments show that there are wide individual differences in 
color constancy, that artists and trained introspective subjects have 
lower constancy than practically oriented observers. That is, their 
judgments of color intensities are much closer to the stimulus col- 
ors, and, presumably, to the actual sense-data colors. However, the 
artistic or contemplative attitude, which favors recognition of the 
exact stimulus color, can be cultivated.1* Subjects becoming aware 
that they are not reporting the sense-data colors, as they are asked 
to do, but rather the object colors, shift their judgments in the 
opposite direction. Although they are asked to report what they 
actually see, the task is far from easy. Correction of judgment 
away from the object color occurs frequently and sometimes over- 
correction. There are reversals, inconsistencies, and uncertainty. 
Occasionally a subject expresses annoyance at a stupid mistake al- 
though he may subsequently fix upon a similar judgment.’* 

Evidently the very useful habits of identifying objects and 
qualities under different conditions of stimulation are carried over 
from the practical object-directed experience of ordinary life, to 
the sense-datum orientation of the constancy experiments. Estab- 
lished in childhood, these habits are deeply ingrained. Woodworth 
has pointed out that even the baby has ample opportunity, and 
practical occasion, to identify its mother in widely different illumi- 
nations, and ‘‘to make all the necessary corrections.’’** Locke 
even demonstrated high color constancy in the rhesus monkey,’* and 
others have found it in hens and fish. 

The habits of identifying objects in different illuminations are 
highly adaptive and apparently well established. The evidence 
seems to show that they can be put out of action only by the elimi- 
nation of objective cues. When the grain of the paper, or other 
materials, is washed out by the use of revolving color wheels, 


12 Object color is the ratio between the incident and the reflected light, and 
is constant under different illuminations; whereas the stimulus color, i.e., the 
exact intensity of the light reflected to the retina, varies with changing illumi- 
nations. Judgments of color intensities are found to be a compromise between 
the constant object color and the changing stimulus colors. 

18 Robert Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, New York (1938), p. 570. 

14 Mary Rose Sheehan, A Study of Individual Consistency in Phenomenal 
Constancy, New York (1938), p. 37. 

15 Op. cit., p. 607. 

16 Norman Malcolm Locke, Color Constancy in the Rhesus Monkey and Man 
(Archives of Psychology, No. 193) New York (1935). 
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shadows, reflections, and the source of illumination concealed, and 
other objective cues removed, constancy always declines or dis- 
appears.’7 This strongly suggests that the colors of sense-data are 
not self-evident, that the way to discover to what extent objective 
cues determine our experience of sense-data is to resort to experi- 
ments in which these cues are eliminated or controlled, and consist- 
ency of judgments is carefully checked. ° 

Constancy studies show that when objective cues are not elimi- 
nated mistakes with regard to sense-data are habitual, but whether 
these are mistakes of experiencing or only of judgment is not al- 
together clear. When the subject looks at the illuminated piece 
of coal through a hollow tube, he sees it as light gray. When he 
puts aside the tube, he becomes aware of a familiar object, a piece 
of coal, and he reports that what he sees is black. But is it really 
black? Has it changed from light gray to black without any dimi- 
nution in the light reflected to the retina? This is possible. It is 
also possible that the sense-datum is not black, but that the subject 
experiences it as black owing to his inveterate habit of discounting 
the effects of illumination."® 

But even if it has not been shown that errors of the kind are 
possible, we can hardly be sure that they are not possible, until we 
have examined the results of psycho-physical experiments. Even 
if there is a range of cases, with regard to which it is impossible to 
make a mistake, this range would have to be delimited by ‘‘ outside 
evidence.’’ It does not appear, therefore, that sense-data qualities 
can be ‘‘completely self-evident.’’ 


IV. OTHER CONCEPTIONS OF SELF-EVIDENCE 


The self-evident character of sense-data can be upheld in a dif- 
ferent fashion. Professor C. I. Lewis insists ‘‘that the given re- 
mains unaltered, no matter what our interests, no matter how we 
think or conceive.’’?° The given that I now interpret as a cylinder 
does not undergo any change when I interpret it as a pen, but 
remains exactly the same. Lewis argues persuasively and what he 


17 Henneman states: ‘‘Observation through a reduction screen or tube 
which eliminates the surrounding field of the stimulus object and prevents a 
knowledge of illumination conditions has been reported by nearly every in- 
vestigator since Katz (1911) to diminish or destroy constancy phenomena.’’ 
Richard Hubard Henneman, A Photometric Study of the Perception of Object 
Color (Archives of Psychology, No. 179) New York (1935), p. 71. : 

18 Numerous experiments have been carried out not only on color con- 
stancy, but also on size, size-weight, motion, and shape constancies, and there 
are many other psychological phenomena which might raise doubts about self- 
evidence in sensory experience. 

19 Mind and the World Order, New York (1929), p. 26. 
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says may be true, but it is difficult to see how we can be certain, 
by mere inspection, that changes do not occur. Unfortunately, 
Lewis is unwilling to submit the question to psychological tests, 
because psychological method is still a matter of debate and the 
basic problems of philosophy are, in his opinion, not dependent 
upon scientific findings, but antecedent to them. At variance to 
this opinion we hold that philosophy should begin with the data of 
science and analyze them further in a peculiarly philosophical way. 
But Lewis takes account of psychological facts. Knowledge, he 
says, requires not only the immediately given, but also a process 
of interpretation determined by habits, interests, and expectations. 
It follows that the presentation of sense-data can not ‘‘by itself 
constitute valid knowledge.’’”° Lewis agrees with Broad that 
I may make erroneous report of the given, [but this is] because I can make 
no report at all except by the use of language which imports concepts which are 
not given. The sense-datum theory .. . fails to go deep enough and to dis- 
tinguish what is really given from what is imported by interpretation. There 


is interpretation involved in ,calling the senswm ‘‘elliptical’’ as much as in 
calling the penny ‘‘round.’’ 21 


The recognition of importance of interpretation is in line with 
psychological facts and common experience. When interpretation 
enters in, and according to Lewis it always does, error is possible. 
Thus even if we can not experience sense-data erroneously, we can 
report them erroneously. And since reports make up the knowledge 
of sense-data, such knowledge can not be self-evident. 

The most thorough and impressive account of self-evidence has 
been given by Edmund Husserl. Much more emphatically than 
Lewis he rejects the idea that philosophy can profit from psycho- 
logical research. In his polemic, Philosophie als strenge Wissen- 
schaft, he argues that psychology is empirical, hence contingent, 
that since it naively assumes the existence of the brain and physi- 
cal stimuli, its conclusions are not really evident. They must be 
justified, so far as this is possible by phenomenology, which Hus- 
serl later described as the science of transcendental subjectivity. 
Since the latter achieves self-evidence and completes the necessarily 
incomplete evidence of the other sciences, it is strictly the only 
science. . 

There is no doubt, on the other hand, that Husserl was well 
versed in psychological literature which he may have put to use. 
At any rate, he makes a sharp distinction between what is sensu- 
ously given in perception and what is ‘‘intended,’’ or ‘‘meant.’’ 
Like Lewis, he maintains that the one can vary while the other re- 


20 Ibid., p. 46. 
21 Ibid., p. 62. 
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mains the same.?2. The perception of a yellow warbler remains the 
perception of a yellow warbler even when the bird stops its flight 
in the sunlight to sit on a deeply shaded bough. This duality be- 
tween what is given in perception and what is intended, or ex- 
pressed, and many other distinctions of the kind, are evident to 
phenomenological reflection, Husserl held, and require no psycho- 
logical confirmation. Karl Biihler and Egon Brunswik, leading 
students of constancy phenomena, were greatly influenced by Hus- 
serl’s distinctions, but looked upon them as interesting hypotheses 
to be tested and relied upon quantitative experiments to determine 
their exact nature and evidence.”® : 

Husser]l, on the other hand, insisted that knowledge rests upon 
final certainties which can only be subjective. Thus, whereas he 
recognized that evidence for his conclusions required free-variation 
and the most careful subjective controls, he was unwilling to sub- 
mit to experimental controls, since these presupposed the existence 
of the physical world. This was unfortunate, for instead of bring- 
ing his truly remarkable insights into relation with the results of 
psychology, he retreated further into an aloof subjectivity seeking 
an absolutely certain basis for all knowledge. It turned out that 
the Wesensgesetze of the Logical Investigations were not self-evi- 
dent after all. They had to be justified by the final science of 
transcendental subjectivity which alone is free from presupposi- 
tions. But the propositions of this science seemed to many people 
far less likely to be self-evident than the original propositions of 
the Logical Investigations, which at least dealt with the structures 
of perception and other common experiences, open to inspection 
even by the uninitiated. In replying to criticism, consequently, 
phenomenology sometimes assumed a hermeneutical, esoteric as- 
pect.2* The self-evidence of the final science could be understood 
only by close disciples who carried through the final ‘‘reduction.’’ 
Phenomenology, therefore, does not seem to justify the view that 
facts of sense, or even the essential relations discovered in percep- 
tion, are ‘‘completely self-evident.’’ 


22 Logische Untersuchungen, 2nd ed., Vol. III, pp. 14 f. 

23 Employing the terms ‘‘intention’’ and ‘‘givenness’’ in Husserl’s sense, 
Brunswik explains that the analysis of the performance of perception under 
experimental conditions enjoins a search for a suitable standpoint for co- 
ordinating the given with objects. The codrdinations established in this way 
he calls ‘‘intentional.’’ He also formulates perceptual error in Husserl’s 
terms, as a confusion between Intendiertes and Erreichtes. (Wahrnehmung 
und Gegenstand, 1934, pp. 17-18.) 

24 Eugen Fink, Die Phanomenologische Philosophie Edmund Husserls in 
der Gegenwartigen Kritik (1934). Discussed by M. Farber in The Founda- 
tions of Phenomenology (1943), pp. 543 f. 
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V. Souipsism 


The insistence that knowledge be based on simple self-evident 
truths is often accompanied by an underestimation of knowledge 
based on inference. To exaggerate the fragmentary claims of sub- 
jective evidence is to depreciate the massive weight of objective 
evidence. One step toward subjectivism seems to lead to another. 
Since Berkeley solipsism has been grinning, so to speak, just around 
the corner. That Husserl comes perilously close to solipsism, he 
himself seems to admit. ‘‘In my Ego... ,’’ he says, ‘‘every 
Alter Ego acquires its meaning and validity.’’?> It is true that 
the world my Ego constitutes can also be constituted by other Egoes, 
and is essentially a world for everyone, yet these Egoes are consti- 
tuted by my Ego—at least for me. The ‘‘for me,’’ which is some- 
times added, effects an escape from solipsism, but does not seem to 
agree with the main trend of Husserl’s thought.2® Husserl gravi- 
tated toward solipsism as he pressed the search for self-evident, 
absolutely presuppositionless knowledge, and the same is true of 
Santayana. Speaking of his Scepticism and Animal Faith, he re- 
marks: ‘‘My sceptical analysis of human opinion, ending in solip- 
sism of the passing moment, was as sincere as I could make it. It 
was .. . a demonstration that demonstration in matters of belief is 
impossible.’’ 27 What this means is that demonstration is impos- 
sible because premises relating to the physical world are not abso- 
lutely indubitable, and that solipsistic experience, while self-evident, 
does not by itself afford knowledge.”® 
W. T. Stace also adopts solipsism, and he is the only philosopher 
to develop a solipsistic system of philosophy. ‘‘I cannot experi- 
ence anything,’’ he states, ‘‘except my own experience... . . What- 
ever I believe rests in the end upon the data of my own conscious- 
ness. Therefore all knowledge must have had its beginning in my 
own [i.e., Mr. Stace’s] self-enclosed personal experience.’’?® This 
appears to him to be ‘‘self-evident’’ and ‘‘inescapable.’’ Ex- 
plicitly following Descartes, he contends that the starting point must 
be absolute certainty, and he can find absolute certainty, and self- 
evidence, only in what is given to him in his experience. That 
there should be any difficulty in discriminating what is immedi- 


25 Formale und transcendentale Logik, Halle (Salle), 1929, p. 210. 

26The author has criticized Husserl’s solipsistic tendencies in ‘‘A Ma- 
terialistic Approach to Husserl’s Philosophy,’’ Philosophical Essays in Mem- 
ory of Edmund Husserl, Cambridge, 1940. 

27‘* Apologia Pro Mente Sua,’’ in The Philosophy of George Santayana, 
Evanston (1940), p. 517. 

28 Ibid., p. 515. 
29 The Theory of Knowledge and Existence, Oxford (1932), p. 67. 
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ately given from matters of inference, habits, and expectancy he 
does not concede, and assumes throughout that simple inspection is 
all that is needed. 

‘‘The initial position of every mind must be solipsistic,’’ but 
this need not be the final position,®° Stace argues, since there is a 
strong argument for the existence of other minds. This argument, 
however, which attempted to prove other minds by analogy, with- 
out admitting the existence of their bodies, was challenged by a 
number of critics, and ‘‘Stace himself has acknowledged the valid- 
ity of the criticism.’’** It thus appears unlikely that Stace, with 
all his skill and ingenuity, was able to establish other minds with- 
out admitting physical existence, or to make good his escape from 
solipsism. 

Solipsism is certainly not historically the initial position of 
every mind, as Stace sometimes implies it is, nor is it a philosophi- 
cal position which can be upheld by argument. In his criticism 
of Stace’s solipsism, Professor T. M. Greene rightly asks: ‘‘ What 


does our certainty of these atomic givens mean?’’ We must answer, 
he says, that 


The hall-mark of such certainty is mere psychological indubitability. For the 
certainty cannot be a logical certainty in the sense of resting on proof or of 


having a logically necessary place in a larger logical context. Nor can this 
certainty be construed as knowledge. 


Stace, he argues, admits that knowledge requires concepts and prin- 
ciples of reasoning which are not given. ‘‘Hence no radical sceptic 
can argue for his position, or even, consistentiy get himself into 
it.*? 

It is true that Stace does hold that some concepts are given. 
‘*Concepts of the given,’’ as he calls them, are those ‘‘ which can be 
formed direct, without any intermediate steps, from a comparison 
of two or more elements of the given.’’** The concept of red, for 
example, can be framed instantaneously by a simple comparison of 
two patches. This may be true, but is it self-evident? How can 
Mr. Stace be absolutely certain by simple inspection that inter- 
mediate steps are not involved, that inferences, habits, and past ex- 


perience have not played a part in determining this concept? By 


what argument can he persuade a man who does not share his cer- 
tainty? And is the mind purely passive? Stace himself concedes 

30 Ibid., p. 66. 

81 Theodore M. Greene, ‘‘ A Critical Examination of Mr. Stace’s Solipsism,’’ 
this JourNAL, Vol. XXXII (1935), p. 207. See also Stace’s acknowledgment in 
Mind, Vol. XLII (1933), pp. 273-298. 

82 Ibid., p. 203. 

33 Op. cit., p. 53. 
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that the act of comparison is not given, though it is required for the 
forming of any concept of the given, and hence for any instance of 
knowledge. 

A close analysis of Stace’s book would bear out Greene’s judg- 
ment. Stace has not shown how solipsistic knowledge is possible, 
let alone self-evident. Curiously enough the existence of such 
knowledge is denied by Santayana and Greene, who nevertheless 
accept solipsism, at least as a starting point. Their way out of 
the impasse is ‘‘faith,’’ but this does not appear to be a philosophical 
position, and will not be considered. 

Russell’s treatment of solipsism in The Analysis of Matter is 
very instructive. He contends that solipsism, ‘‘the view that from 
the events I experience there is no valid method of inferring the 
character, or even the existence of events which I do not experi- 
ence,’’ ** is logically impeccable. 

If inference is taken in the sense of strict deductive logic, there is, so far 
as I can see, no escape from the solipsist position. . . . We cannot escape from 


the solipsist position without bringing in induction and causality, which are 
still subject to the doubts resulting from Hume’s sceptical criticism.5 


Russell insists that solipsism is not self-contradictory and that it 
has the advantage over realism (‘‘the causal theory’’) that it does 
not need to assume causality and induction. But he makes no 
effort to prove that instantaneous knowledge is possible, inde- 
pendent of habits, inferences, and concepts formed in past experi- 
ence, and makes no reference, at least in this book, to evidence which 
might call it in question. Although Russell displays the Cartesian 
zeal to base philosophy on deductions from self-evident premises, 
he is willing to compromise with the facts. He concludes that since 
all science rests upon induction and causality, it is safe to assume 
that ‘‘they can at least give a probability,’’ ** and that physical 
stimuli, ‘‘although with less than demonstrative certainty,’’ can 
be inferred. 

This conclusion is thoroughly acceptable. But it should be 
emphasized that there is no good reason to regard this escape to 
realism as merely pragmatic, or as a venture of faith. The fact, 
to which Russell calls attention, that all science rests upon induc- 
tion and causality, lends theoretic as well as practical weight to 
these principles. This is because science provides relatively ade- 
quate explanation, which is regarded as a criterion of truth, even 
though final certainty as to the principles of causality and induc- 
tion has not been achieved. What makes solipsism philosophically 

84 The Analysis of Matter, London (1927), p. 398. 

85 Ibid. 

86 Ibid. 
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shocking is not that it violates common-sense beliefs, but that it fails 
to explain the most elementary facts of individual consciousness. 
All the data we experience also float through the mind of the solip- 
sist, as Santayana has insisted,*’ all the sensations, memories, in- 
ferences, loves, hopes, dreams, illusions, and constructions. Only 
an infinitesimal part of this rich pageant can be explained by him. 
Even Stace admits as much when he says: ‘‘The given in itself is 
a chaos of presentations and presented relations.’’ ** Concepts are 
needed to order the chaos. But precious few concepts are given, 
according to Stace, and even the employment of these few requires 
concessions which the consistent solipsist will wish to avoid. San- 
tayana wisely pictures the solipsist as enjoying his chaos, not as 
explaining it. 

It is sometimes claimed that the solipsist could note regularities 
and make predictions, but to do so he would need to employ induc- 
tion and causality, just as the materialist does. Even then, he could 
explain only a small fraction of his experience, and any laws he 
could establish would fall far short of adequate explanation. We 
include in explanation not only explanation by laws, but explana- 
tion by theories, and in fact every kind of scientific explanation, 
excepting self-evidence. We maintain that no solipsistic explana- 
tion of evolution in terms of constructs of self-evident sense-data 
could compare in adequacy with the usual explanation in terms of 
geological facts and physical organisms. 


VI. PHENOMENALISM 


The quest of self-evidence leads to solipsism, but more often to 
phenomenalism. This is the theory that the world is composed of 
all experienced sense-data, yours and mine, and perhaps some unex- 
perienced ones as well. There are a number of facts which seem 
to support this theory. We do experience sense-data, and in a dif- 
ferent sense, more directly and immediately, than we experience 
physical things. If we did not experience sense-data, we should 
have no reason to infer physical things. Were red patches not ex- 
perienced, the fire would not be inferred. Moreover, as Broad 
says, ‘‘If such patches be not in fact red, and if people be not in 
fact aware of such patches, where could the notion of red or of any 
other color have come from ?’’ *® 

Russell has offered an argument for phenomenalism that seems 
only partly true: ‘‘I think it may be laid down quite generally,’’ 

87 Scepticism and Animal Faith. 

38 Op. cit., p. 48. 

39 Op. cit., p. 242. 
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he says, ‘‘that, in so far as physics or common sense is verifiable, 
it must be capable of interpretation in terms of actual sense-data 
alone.’’*° Every one must agree with Russell that ‘‘verification 
consists always in the occurrence of an expected sense-datum’’ but 
does it consist in this alone? Or must not the expected sense-datum 
be one which is interpreted in the light of physical facts? It seems 
clear that no pure sense-datum, passively and immediately sensed, 
could, by itself, verify the existence of atoms. That the Brownian 
movement represents the trajectory of atoms and alpha particles 
could be confirmed only by sense-data plus inferences. The same 
is true of the hypothesis of a Piltdown man or a prehistoric lizard. 
The sense-data have to be taken as surfaces of bone fragments, and 
the skeleton reconstructed. Evidently sense-data are absolutely 
necessary, but not sufficient. 

Russell proceeds to argue that ‘‘If'an expected sense-datum 
constitutes a verification, what was asserted must have been about 
sense-data, or, at any rate, if part of what was asserted was not 
about sense-data, then only the other part has been verified.’’** It 
follows that the only theories that can be even partly confirmed 
are those which predict the occurrence of pure sense-data and this, 
quite apart from the doubt whether pure sense-data ever occur, 
seems hardly true. For example, the evolutionary theory does not 
say only that certain pure sense-data are obtainable. But even if 
all verifiable theories could be interpreted as predicting only the 
oceurrence of sense-data, this would scarcely justify the identifica- 
tion of physical things with ‘‘mere logical constructions’’ of sense- 
data.*? It would also have to be shown that this interpretation of 
the physical world yields more adequate explanation. Russell does 
not claim that it does. In fact, he sometimes seems to grant the ex- 
planatory superiority of the materialist view, but more often he 
insists upon the evidential superiority and simplicity of the sense- 
data theory. . 

The latter claim can be questioned. There seems to be a great 
deal of specific scientific evidence for the existence of different 
classes of physical things, but none for the existence of the unsensed 
sense-data assumed by Russell and Broad. Thus while it is pos- 
sible to stipulate conditions for verifying the existence of physical 
things, this does not seem possible in the case of unsensed sense- 
data.** Since there is no scientific evidence that unsensed sensa 
have any causal effect whatever, it does not seem that their existence 


40 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 86. 
41 Ibid. 

42 Ibid., p. 94. 

438 C, I. Lewis, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
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could possibly be verified. Russell himself, in Mysticism and Logic, 
speaks of the inference to unsensed sense-data as ‘‘more or less pre- 
carious,’’ and as a ‘‘metaphysical question.’’** But the situation 
is not greatly improved by merely omitting this inference. 

As to the view that the world is composed of sense-data but only 
those which are experienced, Russell himself makes the following 
judgment: ‘‘Intermediate between solipsism and the ordinary sci- 
entific view, there is the half-way house of ‘phenomenalism.’’’ This 
position employs not only analogy and induction, but also causality, 
and Russell concludes that, in comparison with ‘‘the ordinary sci- 
entific view,’’ ‘‘there does not seem . . . to be any substantial justi- 
fication for this half-way house.’’ * 

Russell’s conclusion seems warranted by the fact that the argu- 
ment to other minds employs much the same principles as the argu- 
ment to physical objects does, and that one is consequently not 
justified in accepting the former argument while rejecting the latter. 
Russell thus whittles down the philosophical issue to a choice be- 
tween solipsism and the ordinary scientific view, i.e., materialism. 


VII. SevFr-EvipENCE AND EXPLANATION 


At times the doctrine that sense-data are ‘‘completely self-evi- 
dent’’ gives way to the theory that they are at least more certain 
than anything else. It is held that we can be certain of things in 
the following order: (1) my sense-data, (2) other people’s sense- 
data, (3) unsensed sense-data, and (4) physical things. If we ask 
what evidence can be given for such a hierarchy, the final answer 
must be that every one who examines the facts will experience 
these different degrees of certainty. But not every one does. There 
are philosophers fully acquainted with the facts who accept physi- 
eal things but completely reject the idea of unsensed sense-data. 
Some philosophers believe that other people’s sense-data can be no 
more certain than their bodies. Probably every one would grant 
that the nature of my sense-data is more certain to me than is the 
nature of other people’s sense-data, but very few men would say, 
or think they had good reason for saying, that their own existence 
is more certain than that of other men. Descartes proposed to 
doubt everything that could be doubted, but the question can be 
raised whether he did, or could, doubt the existence of his body and 
other minds. There are tests of doubt, after all, and these include 
not only verbal behavior, but also an actual change of conduct. 

Private certainty is an important and indispensable aspect of 


44 Mysticism and Logic, New York (1929), pp. 148-149. 
45 The Analysis of Matter, p. 399. 
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the knowledge process, but it furnishes evidence only when the 
conditions under which it is felt are known and stipulated. Neither 
the scientist nor the philosopher can make any use of a report from 
nowhere that some one or other has had such and such a sensation, 
emotion, or conviction. The momentary stimuli and the past train- 
ing of the experiencer would have to be ascertained, and his repu- 
tation for honesty, and his skill in introspection and reporting. If 
a man reports colors, it will be necessary to know whether he is a 
habitual liar, a marihuana addict, or an epileptic, a man with high 
color constancy, an artist, or a trained psychologist. The litera- 
ture of introspective psychology carefully describes the determin- 
ing conditions under which experiences are had. It describes the 
personality, attitudes, past training, and reliability of the sub- 
ject, as well as the physical stimuli, field, and apparatus used, even 
when it is concerned primarily with the descriptive character of 
sense-data. Without such specification, the psychologist could 
have no idea whether his subject was reporting his experiences 
truthfully or accurately, or whether these experiences were idio- 
syncratic, or normal, i.e., shared by other men. These specifications 
are also necessary, of course, when the subject is the psychologist 
himself, or a philosopher examining his sense-data, and generaliz- 
ing to the sense-data of other men. 

Such considerations suggest that the starting-point of philosophy 
is not the occasional isolated certainties of my private life, or yours, 
but the psycho-physical facts by which these certainties are tested 
and confirmed. We therefore accept the scientific definition of per- 
ception as a private experience produced directly by the stimula- 
tion of sense-organs. Pure sense-data can then be described as 
those parts of perception which are entirely unaffected by infer- 
ences, habits, and expectations, leaving it to controlled observation 
to determine whether any such things exist. These definitions seem 
to permit a maximum of explanation. : 

The starting point is psycho-physical. Any attempt to explain 
human experience and behavior entirely in terms of physical facts, 
or entirely in terms of mental facts, is bound to lose plausibility, 
if consistently adhered to. But consistency is never maintained. 
The phenomenalist or extreme behaviorist invar: bly slips back into 
the ordinary scientific usage. Professor Lovejoy suggests that the 
secret of Russell’s ‘‘new theory of matter co:sisted in operating 
with two entirely distinct and opposed concepts of a ‘physical ob- 
ject,’ using one or the other as the exigencies of the argument re- 
quired.’’ The theory, he says, ‘‘owes much of its plausibility ... 
to this constant employment of familiar expressions which are in- 
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consistent with its most characteristic theses.’’** It may be that 
this invariable return to common scientific usage is merely a con- 
venient device for simplifying exposition. It is far more likely 
that a theory which gets rid of either body or mind begins to lose 
its explanatory power and its fertility when carried through con- 
sistently. Every science has its peculiar subject-matter which af- 
fords explanation, and suggests hypotheses. Charlotte Biihler has 
made many careful studies of the developmental sequence of motor 
skills in children. But it is not the business of the psychologist, 
she says, to make an inventory of detached bits of behavior but, 
rather, to furnish explanation in terms of the needs and functions 
of the psychological organism. Physiologists are engaged in paral- 
lel, histological studies of the developmental sequence of different 
areas of the brain. After these developmental sequences have been 
established, by investigations of the physical organism and the 
brain, everything might be interpreted as sense-data. It would still 
be the brain and the organism, as specific organizations of matter, 
which evoke and receive explanation, and suggest hypotheses. 
Usage will tend to revert to the physical terms which the sciences 
employ, not only because of custom and convenience, but also be- 
cause these are the terms which yield the most adequate explana- 
tions. 

The difficulty of explaining behavior purely in terms of sense- 
data seems to be chronic; so, also, the difficulty of explaining sub- 
jective experience purely in terms of physical behavior. After the 
analysis is finished, a behavioristic psychoanalyst might attempt 
to construe the patient’s ideas and feelings and his own hypotheses 
as sound waves, memory traces, or as proton-electron constellations. 
Such a construction would fail, in principle, since it could not de- 
scribe those differences of mental states which the analysis referred 
to at every step, and which were apparently necessary to its prog- 
ress. An extreme behavioristic explanation does not seem to work 
even in the case of animals. The expanding literature on experi- 
mental neurosis in animals shows that Watsonian behaviorism is 
fast disappearing. J. H. Masserman, reviewing these experiments 
in a recent book, argues that 
since, through analytic empathy and comparative self-observation, we do pre- 
sume to ‘‘know’’ that our friends and patients are motivated by fears, frus- 
trations, and other significant affective and conative states, why exclude all 


such motivational concepts in appropriately simplified and generalized form — 
from the evaluation of behavioral phenomena in animals.47 


46 Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Revolt Against Dualism, New York (1930), pp. 
201-210. 


47 Behavior and Neurosis. An Experimental Psychoanalytic Approach to 
Psychobiologic Principles. Chicago (1943), p. 194. 
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Masserman explains the abnormal behavior of his experimental cats 
from the vantage ground of his wide experience as a psychoanalyst. 
When the ‘‘psychobiologic motivations and environmental mean- 
ings’’ of these animals ‘‘become excessively confused or compli- 
eated,’’ he reports, ‘‘behavior correspondingly becomes abnormally 
indecisive, substitutive, diffusely symbolic and biologically ineffi- 
cient. .. .’’*® Masserman does not hesitate to explain the behavior 
of experimental animals in psychobiologic terms, nor does H. 8. 
Lidell,*® for example. Where mental states are obviously involved, 
the best and most natural explanation will not exclude mental 
terms from methodological or metaphysical scruple but employ 
them, in so far as it proves useful. Pavlov, it is true, preferred 
physicalistic formulations. When P. Schilder suggested that Pav- 
lov’s experimental neurosis in dogs could not be understood in 
terms of conditioned reflex, but only by means of a ‘‘ psychic mech- 
anism we have studied,’’ in clinical psychology, Pavlov retorted 
that, on the contrary, ‘‘human neuroses, should be explained .. . 
by the help of animal neuroses, as naturally the more simple. .. .’’ © 
Probably both were right, in a measure. Studies of neurosis in 
animals provide a simplified experimental basis much needed by 
clinical psychology. On the other hand, Pavlov himself admitted 
that he and his colleagues were handicapped, in the interpretation 
of their experiments, by a lack of clinical knowledge. 

The subjective-objective starting point, to which psychology 
and the social sciences are committed, would appear to have defi- 
nite advantages in epistemology. The only objection made to it is 
that it presupposes induction, causality, and other principles that 
are not completely certain, or self-evident. But much the same 
principles are assumed by alternative views, such as the sense-data 
theory, and there seems to be no evidence whatever for Russell’s 
unsensed sense-data. It is scarcely possible for philosophy to se- 
cure evidence about the facts of the world superior to the evidence 
provided by the sciences, and this is a good reason to start with 
scientific data. If there is a difficulty, in relation to probability 
theory, of providing an initial probability for physical existence, we 
can still look forward with fair confidence, as Russell himself some- 
times does,* to its future solution. 

V. J. McGinn 
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48 Ibid., p. 204. 

49 ‘*Conditioned Reflex Method and Experimental Neurosis’’ in Personal- 
ity and Behavior Disorders, J. McV. Hunt, ed. (1944), Vol. I, pp. 389 ff. 

50 Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes, Vol. II. Conditioned Reflexes and 
Psychiatry, New York (1941), pp. 83-85. 

51 The Analysis of Matter, p. 399. 
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Kausalitat und Zufall in der Philosophie des Aristoteles. HELENE 
Wess. Basel: Haus zum Falken. 1942. 198 pp. 


In the preface to this work the author declares that it is her aim 
to interpret Aristotle’s theory of tyche and automaton, ‘‘by chance’’ 
and ‘‘of itself,’’ as expounded in his Physics II, 4-6. Specifically 
she wishes to show that A. Torstrik was wrong when, in an article 
written in 1875,) he attempted to prove that large sections of these 
chapters were either interpolated or utterly corrupt. In her opin- 
ion the text as found in the manuscripts is quite sound, and makes 
very good sense if interpreted correctly and in the light of Aris- 
totle’s general philosophy. 

Since the present reviewer arrived fundamentally at the same 
conclusion many years ago when trying to explain Aristotle’s 
Physics to his students, he began to read the book in the hope of 
finding a confirmation of his views and perhaps some further en- 
lightenment on especially difficult and controversial points. This 
hope was disappointed, at least for the present. For the book 
under review does not contain any interpretation or discussion of 
the passage mentioned nor of Aristotle’s theory of chance as such. 
All this the author promises to give in another book which is to be 
published later. In the present one she discusses merely those 
Aristotelian concepts and theories which in her opinion must be 
fully understood before a satisfactory analysis of Aristotle’s theory 
of chance can even be attempted. 

In an introductory chapter the author tries to determine the 
place which the problem of chance occupies in Aristotle’s philosoph- 
ical system and the relation of the concept of chance to other funda- 
mental concepts. In the following chapters she discusses the Aris- 
totelian concepts of Arche (which she translates as Grund), Aitia 
(cause) and Physis (nature), Praxis (action), and Symbebekos 
(accident, or rather, that which has come together). These chap- 
ters contain many interesting and penetrating interpretations which 
may very well serve as a starting point for an analysis of Aristotle’s 
theory of chance. There are also some special points which deserve 
notice, e.g., the correct explanation of the Aristotelian term hy- 
pothesis (p. 20), where most modern commentators erroneously 
bring in the modern meaning of the term. 


1A. Torstrik, rept rbxys xal rod abronarov in Hermes IX (1875), pp. 425- 
470. The author does not mention the fact that views similar to those of 
Torstrik were held and defended with partly different arguments by H. Bonitz 
(Sitz.-Ber. der Wien. Akad., 39, 1862, pp. 183ff.) and by H. Diels (Abhand. 
der Berlin. Akad., phil.-hist. Kl., 1882). These articles should not be neglected. 
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But the work has also serious defects. The author’s statements 
are seldom entirely false, but they often lack precision, and in con- 
sequence become either misleading or difficult to understand. One 
side of a problem is often stressed to the exclusion of other equally 
important aspects; and sweeping general statements are often made 
which only much later are subjected to their proper qualifications 
and limitations. On page 29, for instance, the author says: ‘‘die 
physeit onta sind das All des Seienden ; sie sind die onta schlechthin.”’ 
Then she proceeds immediately to discuss a section in Aristotle’s 
work in which he clearly distinguishes between the physer onta 
(that which is by nature) and other kinds of onta (which are not 
by nature). It is only on page 164? that the author tries to ex- 
plain in what sense it may be said that the physet onta are the only 
real onta, though in another sense they can be distinguished from 
other onta; and even then very important aspects of this question 
are not even touched. 

Right at the beginning of her discussion of the symbebekos (p. 
155) the author says that in Metaph. IV, 7 Aristotle distinguishes 
four basic meanings of the concept being (on). In fact, Aristotle 
in that chapter® distinguishes three pairs of opposite meanings, 
and the categories appear not as one section out of four, as the au- 
thor contends, but as a subdivision of the second half of the first 
pair of concepts, inasmuch as they are subordinated to the kath’- 
hauto,* which is contrasted with the symbebekos. On page 190, 
the author says that all categories except the first belong to the 
symbebekos, a statement which is seemingly in direct contradiction 
with the passage just quoted. On the same page the author says 
that all categories, or, rather, all categories except the first, are 
said or predicated kath’hypokevmenou (of a subject, or down on 
a subject, as the author translates). Yet in his treatise on the 


2 Note 7 on page 20 can hardly be considered a sufficient preparation for 
the statement made on page 29. It also seems doubtful whether it is com- 
mendable to translate the Aristotelian term ‘‘on’’ by Seiend when it is used in 
one sense, and by Sein, when it is used in another sense, since Aristotle had 
very obvious reasons for not using the form einai, which is the proper equivalent 
of Sein, in the second case. 

8In Metaphysics, V. 2, p. 1026 a, 33ff., it may seem at first sight as if 
Aristotle actually wished to make the fourfold division which the author 
ascribes to him on page 155. But if one reads on, it becomes clear that Aris- 
totle in this latter passage arranges the different concepts more loosely because 
he wishes to eliminate both the symbebekos and the pair alethes and pseudos 
from further discussion. The beginning of Book VI shows clearly that here 
too the categories are subordinated to the kath’hauto, which is the opposite of 
symbebekos. 

¢ This term, which has been translated into English in various ways, is in 
fact hardly translatable. 
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categories Aristotle states expressly that only the first category is 
enounced kath’hypokeimenou, while all the other categories are 
not enounced kath’hypokeimenou, but are en hypokeimeno (in a 
subject). What is more: on the basis of this latter statement in 
Aristotle’s treatise on the categories, if it is taken together with 
statements in other works of Aristotle, it is perhaps possible to sub- 
stantiate the author’s statement that in a certain sense the cate- 
gories, except the first, belong to the symbebekos. But to do this is 
certainly not possible on the basis of the author’s statement that 
these categories are enounced kath’hypoketmenou, since this is emi- 
nently true of the kath’hauto. Nevertheless, there is perhaps a 
certain sense in which it may be said that these categories are also 
(but not to the exclusion of the first) enounced kath’hypokeimmenou.5 
All these discrepancies and seeming contradictions should have been 
explained, since this is most important for a full understanding of 
the meaning or meanings of the term symbebekos. 

This kind of defect can be observed everywhere in the book. 
Aristotle himself says—and the author repeatedly stresses the fact 
—that he uses the same terms with different meanings. In his own 
works the specific meaning of a term usually becomes perfectly 
clear through the context in which it occurs, even if Aristotle does 
not define it expressly. But when the terms are taken out of their 
context, this special definition has to be supplied. This the author 
again and again fails to do, with the result that her comment is 
often vague and seemingly self-contradictory. 

Still another instance of this is found on page 190, when the 
author says that the symbebekos is essentially steresis (privation). 
If this statement is defensible at all, it certainly has to be carefully 
qualified and substantiated. But I am afraid that it is based on 
a one-sided, not to say erroneous, interpretation of the concept of 
steresis. The problem of steresis is first discussed on pages 37ff. 
The author starts from a passage in which Aristotle says that when- 
ever something comes to be there must always be something from 
which or out of which it comes to be. For instance, when a man 
becomes educated, there must first be the uneducated man. This, 

5 The author should also have distinguished between the first category in 
the proper sense, which, like all categories, is a predicate—but a predicate 
kath’hauto in the most rigid sense of the term—and the hypokeimenon or sub- 
ject, which ‘sometimes also intrudes into the first category, though in this re- 
spect the author is unfortunately not the only modern commentator of Aristotle 
who fails to make the proper distinction. Since it is impossible to discuss 
these problems adequately within the limited space of a review, I may perhaps 
refer to my article ‘‘Der Ursprung der Aristotelischen Kategorienlehre’’ in 


Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. XL (1931), pp. 449ff., especially 
pp. 468ff. and 478ff. 
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the uneducated man, Aristotle says, is a syntheton (compound), 
one element of which, man, remains in the process, while the other 
element, the quality of being uneducated, is replaced by the quality 
of being educated. That which remains (to hypomenon) Aristotle 
calls also hypokeimenon (substrate). It is then at least mislead- 
ing to say: ‘‘Einmal wird dies Einfache als ein ‘zu-Grunde Blei- 
bendes,’ oder aber ein Einfaches wird als ein Nicht-zu-Grunde-Blei- 
bendes.’’ It would have been correct to say that in every case of 
‘*ecoming to be’’ there is a simple element (though in another sense 
it may also be a compound, as in the case of man, who is a com- 
pound of Ayle and eidos) which remains, and of which one may say 
that it becomes something, for instance, educated, and another ele- 
ment which does not remain and from which something else comes 
to be. 

This is not a mere quibbling over words, as the following expo- 
sition of the author clearly shows. Of the other example used by 
Aristotle, the example for a genesis haplés or genesis eis ousian, 
namely, when out of a ‘‘shapeless’’ piece of bronze a statue is 
formed, the author says: ‘‘Das Erz ist aus der Ungestaltetheit zur 
Gestalt gekommen. . . . Etwas ganz Neues ist ins Sein gekommen.”’ 
Again this is not in itself incorrect, but again the most important 
qualification is lacking. It is true that with a view to the form of 
the statue the piece of bronze out of which it was formed may be 
called formless, and this ‘‘formlessness’’ may then also be called 
steresis. But just as the quality of being uneducated, though a 
steresis in regard to the quality of being educated, is nevertheless a 
positive quality, expressing itself quite visibly in the behavior of 
the uneducated man, so the ‘‘shapeless’’ bronze nevertheless always 
has a definite shape. In other words, the author fails to make the 
distinction between relative and absolute steresis, and the corre- 
late distinction between genesis (coming to be) and alloiosis (al- 
teration), the former being a change (metabole) from an imperfect 
(ateles) to a perfect (teleion) form with the latter as the inherent 
telos of the process, while allovosis is generally a change from a 
teleion to a teleion (Aristotle’s example: dog to horse) or from an 
ateles to an ateles. 

The correct interpretation in this case is very essential for a 
full understanding of Aristotle’s concept of chance, since it is in 
virtue of the nature of metabole or change as described above that 
what ordinarily is the result of an action or a natural process which 
is directed towards or aimed at a telos can sometimes be the result 
of a course of events which is not aimed at such a telos. 

’ It is impossible within the framework of a review to discuss all 
the numerous inaccuracies of this kind. In general, one may say 
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that the first part of the first chapter is the least satisfactory, while 
the third chapter on prazis contains the most valuable suggestions, 
though here too a good many objections might be raised. 

A few additional remarks may perhaps be made. What the 
author says about the use of the terms ‘‘physiologia’’ and “‘arche’’ 
by early Greek philosophers is misleading. The first term may have 
been used by physicians in pre-Aristotelian times, but not by phi- 
losophers. The term ‘‘arche’’ was used by Anaximander in the 
sense of ‘‘beginning in time,’’ but not in the Aristotelian sense. 
Empedocles, as the fragments clearly show, did not use it in that 
sense either. When Aristotle uses the term in discussing these 
philosophers he means that they had something in mind which he 
would eall arche, but not that they actually used the term in his 
sense. 

It is misleading to say that modern editors changed the text 
against the manuscript tradition when they put rivos évexa in the 
text instead of ruds évexa (p. 74, n.82b). It is true only in the sense 
that the people who put the accents on Aristotle’s words obviously 
thought that he meant tivds, not rivos. For it is quite sure that the 
use of accents of any kind—not to speak of the Byzantine system 
of accentuation which we find in the manuscripts—was unknown 
at the time of Aristotle. It seems, however, likely that Aristotle 
preferred the expression rivos evexa when he meant rivos and evexa 
tov OY evexa, Tvos When he meant ruwds. But this would have to be 
investigated. 

At a time when it has become a fashion to give ‘‘complete bib- 
liographies,’’ often consisting largely of works which the author 
obviously has not read, and when modern commentaries on ancient 
authors sometimes consist more of discussions of modern interpre- 
tations of the author than of the text itself, one may perhaps wel- 
come the fact that the author of the treatise under review has 
dispensed with all this, and tried to come to grips with Aristotle 
himself. But perhaps it is possible to go too far in this direction. 
In her bibliography the author mentions only three modern works 
dealing specifically with Aristotle. In the notes she mentions three 
other works of which she says she could not use them because they 
were published after the completion of her own book, though the 
earliest of these works was published in 1935 and her own book in 
1942. 

In regard to the second treatise on Aristotle’s theory of chance, 
which the author has promised for the future, one may point out 
that, though the assumption of large-scale interpolations and cor- 
ruptions in the crucial passages in Aristotle’s Physics may rightly 
be rejected, there still remains the fact that in some very impor- 
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tant passages the ancient commentators already found different h 
versions in their manuscripts. In these cases it is obviously not b 
possible simply to defend the manuscript tradition since one has it 
first to decide which tradition. Cr 
The present work may certainly be read with considerable profit ti 
by a reader who is already thoroughly familiar with Aristotle’s G 
philosophy, but it. will prove confusing and misleading to a reader is 
who is not. 0: 
Kurt von FRItTz b 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Vv 
ig 
BOOK NOTES p 
From Science to God; Prolegomena to a Future Theology. Karu : 
Scumipt. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1944. x -+ 169 pp. p 
$2.00. oe 
The phrase ‘‘from science to God’’ commonly signifies to phil- - 
osophical readers ‘‘one more version of the ontological argument,’’ d 
but in the case of Professor Schmidt it epitomizes an intellectual . 
career as well. His book has a sincerity and significance which te 
many dialectical theologies lack, because it is the product of a rich D 
and intense personal experience. It records how a physical scien- . 
tist, preoccupied with the ‘‘intelligibles’’ of physics, gradually t 
became preoccupied with universal religion, i.e, with a faith ” 
which any physicist might hold and a theology which he might “ 
share, at least in part, with the historical religions. Professor - 
Schmidt contrasts his approach to universal religion with that of ti 
Professor Hocking: instead of proceeding from particular, cultural . 
religions to a universal, reasonable religion, as Hocking does, he ‘ 
begins with a universal community of seekers of universal truth a 
(physicists pursuing natural science) and shows how the faith of 
science may be related to traditional theologies. The basic argu- t 
ment has been expounded with more philosophical erudition in . 
Professor Schmidt’s earlier work, The Creative I and the Divine; “ 
the present volume is noteworthy for its simplicity, for its trans- . 
| lation of technical arguments into beliefs relevant to common t 
religion. E 
In this respect, I believe Professor Schmidt’s greatest achieve- . 
ment in this volume is to explain a rational faith in creation and a y 
creator, and to distinguish it clearly from those superstitious no- . 
tions which have made scientific philosophers hostile to the very k 
idea of creation, because they regarded it as incompatible with 


scientific method. Bergson, Whitehead, and others, to be sure, 
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have recently made ‘‘creation’’ a respectable philosophical idea, 
but it has remained for Professor Schmidt to take this idea out of 
its context of romantic evolutionism and vitalism and put it in the 
context of physical science. He follows Royce and the idealistic 
tradition in denying that God creates anything in particular. 
God is not in what Royce called ‘‘the realm of powers,’’ but neither 
is He a static absolute or judge. He is the creator of reality, i.e., 
of the ‘‘common objects’’ or universals of truth, goodness, and 
beauty. He is the actuality, ‘‘soul,’’ or ‘‘subject’’ of these uni- 
versal objects. 

Though Professor Schmidt’s philosophy is predominantly Kant- 
ian, his theology is quite unKantian, since it does not rest 
primarily on ethics. The religious problem, which ‘‘generates’’ 
the idea and postulate of God as a necessary condition for its 
solution, is a distinct problem, not to be confused with the moral 
problem. It asks specifically: ‘‘What is the origin or source of 
reality?’’ Though the moralist as well as the physicist may 
raise this question, when he does so he embarks on a new and 
distinctive problem. In pursuing this problem the ‘‘scientist’’ 
or devotee of reason realizes increasingly that he is drawing near 
to the dominant themes of the historical faiths and their inter- 
pretations of the world, the problem of evil, and the way of 
salvation. The religious problem of evil and salvation is dis- 
tinguished clearly by Professor Schmidt from the moral problem 
of right and wrong. The ‘‘salvation of the soul’’ is not a matter 
of morals, but of ontology. He who hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness religiously is primarily concerned to have a faith 
that won assure him that his pursuit of universals is ‘‘grounded’’ 
in an ‘‘over-soul’’ or actuality. The belief in the Creative Spirit 
working through concrete acts of creation by particular spirits 
is the core of religion, historically and universally. 

Professor Schmidt’s treatment of the problem of evil is central 
to his whole system. God, the creator of reality, is not the creator 
of evils, because evils are all concrete, empirical. There is no 
‘‘generating problem’’ concerning the common origin of evil, be- 
cause evil is not a common reality. ‘‘We needed God to explain 
the origin of the good, which is a reality and a common object. 
But the wrong is not a reality, not a common object. There is 
no need here, as there was in the case of the good, to go be- 
yond man to the common origin. As regards wrongs, which are - 
concrete events, we search for the specific causes, as a physician 
looks for the particular condition which is responsible for the 
specific trouble. The study of natural conditions suffices’’ (p. 152). 
If the study of concrete causes and natural conditions suffices for 
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‘‘wrongs,’’ what is to prevent a clinically-minded scientist from 
joining the physician is not raising the problem of a common 
origin of good or truth or beauty. The fact that he has common 
objects or objectives, sharing them with fellow-scientists, need 
not commit him to the problem of common origins, need it? The 
physicist need not join the religious man in asking for a common 
subject of common objects any more than the physician need 
embarrass the religious man by asking for a common origin for 
common diseases. But there is certainly nothing to prevent him 
from following Professor Schmidt if he should care to raise the 


problem. HW.S. 


The Theory of Literary Kinds: Ancient Classifications of Literature. 
JAMES J. DONOHUE. Dubuque, Iowa: Loras College Press. 1943. 
vii + 155 pp. $2.00. 


This book, accepted in 1941 as a dissertation by the Department 
of English of the University of Iowa, is the first part of a larger 
study and attempts to summarize and to interpret the opinions of 
the major ancient critics about the relations between the spoken 
and the written word, about prose and poetry, and about the various 
branches of literature and of poetry. The subject is certainly of 
great interest for the history of literary criticism, and the author 
has assembled from several sources a certain amount of pertinent 
material. Unfortunately, his treatment of the material can not be 
called satisfactory. The author seldom enters into a close textual 
interpretation of the passages under discussion, and much too often 
accepts the current English translations as his starting point. He 
also depends largely upon a few standard reference works, without 
making sufficient use of the more specialized studies dealing with 
the texts and problems he handles. He makes unqualified use of 
modern critical terminology (‘‘genius,’’ ‘‘creative imagination,’’ 
*‘literature,’’ etc.) and does not pay sufficient enough attention to 
the characteristic and untranslatable connotations of ancient terms 
(even his discussion of ‘‘rhythm,”’ pp. 141 ff., is logical rather than 
historical). In the case of thinkers such as Plato or Aristotle, the 
author tends to treat isolated passages without considering their 
context or their relation to other aspects of the philosophy in ques- 
tion (on pages 65 ff., he transforms Aristotle’s distinction of theo- 
retical, practical, and productive knowledge into as many parts of 
philosophy and even branches of literature). Finally, the theory 
of literary kinds, and literary criticism in general, among the an- 
cients was not a distinct or stable body of doctrine, but an incidental 
subject of discussion, influenced and modified in a very complex 
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manner by the various schools and phases of poetical practice, and 
of rhetorical, philosophical, and grammatical theory. Such classi- 
fication tables as the author attempts to give for the ‘‘average’’ 
ancient critic (pp. 125 ff.) are entirely fictitious. It should not 
be the task of the historian to reconstruct a unified literary doc- 
trine of the ancients, because there was no such unity. He should 
rather try to follow the gradual formation and development of 
various literary conceptions some of which were destined to prevail 
within the simplified ancient heritage transmitted through the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. It is to be hoped that the author 
will extend his further studies in that direction. 
P. O. K. 


Una pdgina de historia en la naciente filosofia argentina y otros 
ensayos criticos. ALFREDO CovIELLO. (Cuadernos de Critica 
Filosdfica, II.) Tucumaén, Argentina: Grupo Septentridn. 
1942. 112 pp. 


Mr. Coviello, probably known in our country as the director of 
the Argentine quarterly, Sustancia, is one of those Argentine think- 
ers inclined to promote the ‘‘purest form of argentinidad’’ and 
“‘reargentinizar’’ his country. However, lest there be misunder- 
standing, in his essay comparing The Epochs of German History 
by Johannes Haller and The New Order by H. G. Wells, he is 
quick to warn that there is a world of difference between a ‘‘sane 
nationalism’’ and one that is ‘‘morbid,’’ such as is exemplified by 
the Hitler régime. Commenting on the Prologue to Haller’s book, 
written by none other than José Ortega y Gasset, he flatly rejects 
the ‘‘generous eulogy’’ conferred by the latter on the book. In 
other words, it is insinuated that probably the most outstanding 
Spanish philosopher of today has gone pro-fascist. 

Mr. Coviello states with precision that, in cultural affairs, ‘‘na- 
tionality’’ and ‘‘universality’’ are not necessarily ‘‘incongruous.”’ 
To cite his example, there will be an ‘‘ Argentine philosophy’’ only 
when his country acquires a personality of its own in things intel- 
lectual. This thesis does not imply, on the one hand, that there can 
be any strictly Argentine metaphysics without any relation to 
philosophy as a whole, but, on the other hand, it does imply that, 
if Argentine physics as such is impossible and absurd, Argentine 
metaphysics is both possible and salutary. The national equation, 
just as the personal one, can not and should not be removed from 
the realm of culture. 

With respect to the status of Argentine thought itself, the au- 
thor is modest and honest enough to confess that philosophy in his 
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country has not come fully of age yet. It has passed through two 
stages; the first, a ‘‘direct assimilation,’’ primarily of German ma- 
terials, and the second, a ‘‘preparatory period.’? However, he 
adds that Argentine philosophy is at last entering a third stage, one 
of ‘‘creative meditation,’’ which is represented by such thinkers as 
Alejandro Korn, Francisco Romero, and Miguel Angel Virasoro. 


P. R. 
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